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Your Prosperity and Mine * 


By Acueson SmitH, President, Acheson Graphite Company 


Part I. What Constitutes Prosperity? 


——* may be viewed from the standpoint of the individual and 
-also from the standpoint of the entire country. It is comparatively easy 
to show an individual how he may conduct himself so as to become a useful 
citizen and thereby enjoy prosperity, but it is quite another matter to show 
how the entire population of a country may become more prosperous. While 
the condition of the country is determined by the sum total of the condition of 
its individual citizens, it is obvious that a distinction should be made between 
prosperity that involves advancement beyond one’s fellows and prosperity 
that raises the standard of living of everyone in the country. A person who 
is willing to pay the price of success by diligent study, hard work and as- 
siduous striving toward his objective may raise himself above the mass of 
the people. It is evident, however, that not everyone can do this, and, further- 
more, that anyone who does so raise himself may do so by rendering a great 
service to his fellowmen and profiting thereby, or he may do so by means that 
are not to the benefit of his fellows,—i.e., he may be very well-to-do while 
the majority of the people are in a very unprosperous condition. 

Prosperity that affects practically every man, woman and child in the 
country might be termed general prosperity, and my title “Your Prosperity 
and Mine” relates to such general prosperity, although the efforts of an indi- 
vidual to improve himself are inextricably tied up with the prosperity of the 
country. If the efforts of an individual are directed toward serving his fel- 
lowmen he will contribute greatly toward the prosperity of everyone while he 
is improving his own condition. 

With all the differences that we find in human beings, it is probable that 
no definition of prosperity would be satisfactory. People differ greatly as to 
the amount of income that would place them in a prosperous condition. Then, 





* This essay won the second of the Alvan T. Simonds Economic Prizes for 1925. 
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too, the spending of incomes has almost as much effect as the earning of jn. 
comes. A person who, in order to maintain a high standard of living, spends 
his entire income could hardly be called really prosperous. It seems certain 
that anyone who thus spends his entire income is only temporarily Prosperous 
and may at any moment be plunged into a condition of dependence. It would, 
therefore, seem that a truly prosperous person must not only work steadily, 
earn adequately, and spend wisely, but he must save to a reasonable extent 
In other words, to attain a prosperous condition means that one is able ty 
command goods and services sufficient for his needs and have at least a little 
surplus. 

General prosperity is produced by fundamentally sound conditions 
brought about by fundamentally sound behavior on the part of the individuals 
comprising the population of the country and it is now our problem to leam 
how such behavior and such conditions may be brought about. 


Part II. Conditions Conducive to Prosperity: Earning—Producing 


It is a favorite remark of many people that this age is too commercial, 
Their feeling seems to be that we are too “busy,” that more time should be 
spent in personal development, in personal enjoyment, and that people should 
have more leisure to devote to higher things. 

Such a view is perfectly understandable, but we are confronted with the 
problem as to how such leisure for personal enjoyment may be procured. 
There are apparently two alternatives. The first would be to do less work 
and therefore produce less of the things we require. This would give us more 
leisure, but at the same time reduce our standard of living. The second alter- 
native would be to make ourselves more productive per hour and thereby pro- 
duce everything that we need in fewer hours. This would give us more 
leisure but at the same time maintain or increase our present standard of 
living. 

Much in the way of goods and services is demanded by everyone to make 
him comfortable and happy, and it is very doubtful if the country at large 
will be willing to reduce the standard of living On the contrary, it is probable 
that the tendency is toward a higher material standard of living. Food, cloth- 
ing, dwellings, amusements, music, medical services, bathrooms, heating sys- 
tems, automobiles, radios, and many other things are coming into greater and 
greater demand, and to be able to supply them and at the same time have 
more leisure is the problem that we should solve. It can, therefore, be seen 
that in order to create more of the things which make for general prosperity 


we should everyone be more productive per hour. This means that the per § 


capita output of the country should be increased. 

Many people are disturbed over the prospect of increasing the per capita 
output through the fear of overproduction. As a matter of fact, such greater 
production per person should be brought about not by increasing the total 
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amount of goods before it is justified but by employing fewer people to do a 
ertain amount of work. The problem is to turn out all of the goods and 
services we now need by employing fewer people and thereby enable a certain 
number of persons who would then be out of employment to engage in other 
work which would presently be in demand. If we had not increased our per 
capita production in many industries, as well as in agriculture, during the past 
twenty-five years there would not have been enough people free to take up 
the manufacture of automobiles, the creation of the moving picture industry, 
the manufacture of airplanes and the production of radio supplies. The move- 
ment which has resulted in the employment of fewer people per unit of out- 
put in industry and in agriculture is what has made it possible for us to de- 
velop new industries and provide new services as the demand for them has 
developed. This shifting of a portion of our population from the old-estab- 
lished order to the production of newer things and services has been going 
on for more than a hundred years in the United States, and as it is probable 
that no one will have as much as he wants it is very probable that this move- 
ment will continue for many generations, and its effect is to raise continuously 
our standard of living. 


There has been some confusion between the production of wealth and the 
division of such wealth among the people. So much attention has been given 
to the division of wealth that the question of producing more wealth has been 
lost sight of to a great extent. It would probably be a much wiser policy to 
give our first attention to the greater production of wealth and then take up 
the question of dividing it fairly among those who are responsible for its pro- 
duction. The trend of real wages paid to unskilled laborers during the past 
few years indicates that if greater wealth is produced it will be divided so as 
to give an increasing share to those in the lower strata of society. Judging 
by this trend, the lower-paid workers are sure to enjoy greater prosperity if 
greater production of services and commodities is realized. 


Probably the reason that such low-paid workers are enjoying greater real 
wages is because they are becoming more productive, and this suggests that 
we should give special attention to such workers and to those who are hardly 
able to earn at all. If, through the means of science and invention, labor- 
saving devices, education and constructive philanthropic work, we are able 
to make such people more highly productive we shall not only help to solve a 
social problem, but we shall be increasing the demand for all sorts of goods 
and services, because the more such people earn the greater will be their buy- 
ing power. Thus in helping them we would be contributing to the general 
prosperity of the country. 

The great problem before each individual is to “earn a living,” and there 
are, of course, many ways in which such a problem is approached and many 
ideas as to what constitutes a “living.” An individual or a group of indi- 
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viduals may succeed in raising their earnings without a corresponding increag 
in productivity on their part, but it seems obvious that not everyone jin the 
country can do this. If everyone attempted to increase his earnings by simply 
asking for higher wages it would be necessary to increase the Productivity of 
the country or there would be nothing with which to pay the higher Wages, 
In other words, wages and all earnings must be paid for out of production, 
and it can, therefore, be seen that if the country as a whole desires a greater 
income greater production is necessary. If everyone in the country who js 
following a gainful occupation could see to it that he actually raised his pro. 
duction, of goods or services, it is evident that the total income of the country 
would be increased. 

The importance of wise spending hardly need be emphasized. The map. 
agement of one’s income is of equal importance to the earning of such income 
Our total demand for goods and services should, of course, be in keeping with 
our earning power and we should avoid demanding more of the material 
things of life than we actually need. 

In spending we may buy two classes of goods or services,—first, Pro- 
duction Goods, and, second, Consumption Goods. No attempt will here be 
made to define the two classes of goods except to say that Production Goods 
are those which are of more permanent value and which may be used to pro- 
duce other goods or services, and that Consumption Goods are those which 
are entirely consumed by the purchaser. As we acquire more Production 
Goods we are not only increasing our own wealth, but also the wealth of the 
country. If, on the other hand, we demand more Consumption Goods than 
we really need we shall probably be unable to purchase other things that we 
should have. If too great a proportion of our incomes is spent upon Con- 
sumption Goods prices will tend to rise, which will have the effect of reducing 
the purchasing power of the dollar. This will mean that our wages will tend 
to buy less. If, on the other hand, we spend a reasonable proportion of our 
earnings for Production Goods we shall encourage the production of addi- 
tional goods and services, which will have the effect of reducing prices. This 
would mean that our incomes would tend to buy more. 

The individual, therefore, not only has the problem of living within his 
income and so managing his affairs that he is happy in so doing, but he also 
has the responsibility of providing the capital with which greater production 
is made possible, and such capital must come largely from the portion of his 
income which he lays aside as savings. 

If prosperity is dependent upon the amount of goods and services which 


we produce, it is evident that the amount of such things which are wasted is § 


a very important factor. If, in industrial work, in domestic affairs, or in gov- 
ernmental operations, material or time is wasted or not properly utilized, it 
detracts directly from the standard of living of all of the people. The splet- 
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gid work which is being done by our Department of Commerce! and by other 
agencies toward the elimination of waste and toward greater efficiency in the 
use of time and materials should be made familiar to everyone and it should 
be supported as a great contribution toward our welfare. 

Food, materials and time are very common forms of waste. III health, 
accidents, fires, strikes and lawsuits are also forms of waste which should be 
avoided. 

Waste of any kind is simply a leak through which we waste some of our 
production, and we should, therefore, give a definite amount of time and at- 
tention to the elimination of wastes of all kinds, as it would, of course, di- 
rectly contribute to our prosperity. 


Part III. Who May Help to Bring About Greater Prosperity? 


Having outlined the conditions that would be conducive to greater pros- 
perity, we may very properly consider how such conditions may be brought 
about. It seems to be a case where it is everybody’s business, which, of 
course, means that no one feels responsible for what is occurring. While this 
is obvious, it is also true that there are certain people who are in a position to 
influence greatly one or more individuals toward a line of behavior that would 
be fundamentally sound, and in Part III of this paper an effort will be made 
to mention those who may be helpful and to bring out a few things that they 
may do. 

The following paragraphs simply bring out the most evident cases and 
serve to illustrate what might be done, as it is impossible to cover this sub- 
ject completely in a short paper. 


A. The Individual 


1. We sometimes have a feeling that someone ought to do something for 
us, but we should remember that we are living our own lives and that they 
are very largely what we make them. The sum total of our actions over a 
period of years usually constitutes our success or failure. We usually reap 
what we ourselves have sown. Each individual should be highly conscious 
that he has a life to manage and that it is up to him to handle it in a way that 
will not only be satisfactory at present, but that will work out to his advan- 
tage in future years. This highly personal attitude should be applied to one’s 
employment, and he should be sure that he not only does good work, but that 
he does a sufficient amount of it per year. He should also be sure that the 
quality of his work and the quantity of his output increase from year to year. 
He should also be sure that he is personally acceptable to his fellowmen, i.e., 
that he has no traits or habits which will make him objectionable to others 
and, therefore, work against his success in life. 

2. A distinctive feature of the civilization in which we live is that each of 





—2 


+See 13th Report of Secretary of Commerce. 
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us is working for his fellowmen and we should appreciate the fundamental 
importance of this great fact. When men were emerging from a state of save 
agery they were highly individual. Each one depended entirely upon himself. 
He procured his own food, found his own shelter, and made his own raiment, 
As civilization developed men began to specialize into classes of work. Som 
men confined themselves to raising cattle, others to farming, others to mer. 
chandising, and others took up various trades and professions. When men 
began thus to specialize they ceased working for themselves only and began 
to work for their fellowmen. In other words, if they did not do something 
which their fellowmen wanted them to do their services were not required 
and certainly they were not paid for what they did. 


The situation is exactly the same today. If we expect to be remunerate/ 
for what we do we must do something that our fellowmen desire us to do, 
This means that modern business is based squarely upon service in the truest 
sense of that word, for unless we can provide goods or services which our 
fellowmen desire and supply them in a way that is pleasing to our fellows we 
shall not be paid for what we offer and, therefore, cannot be successful. 

3. As we go through life we should have due regard for the distinction 
between production goods and consumption goods. It is possible for a per- 
son to disregard this distinction to such an extent that after years of diligent 
effort he will find that he has spent practically his entire income on goods 
that have been practically all consumed. On the other hand, by spending a 
fair proportion of his income for production goods a considerable amount of 
wealth will be built up which will be of increasing value as the years advance. 
Just where to draw the line between consumption goods and production goods 
is hard to say, but it is evident that money put into a sewing machine has 
definite productive value, whereas the same amount of money spent on mov: 
ing pictures would probably have no such value. A thousand dollars invested 
in a good bond is certainly of more permanent value than the same amount 
of money spent for an automobile. Many such examples could be given, but 
it is perhaps sufficient to say that everyone as he progresses through life 
should be sure that he puts a considerable percentage of his income into things 
that have a more permanent and a reproductive value. 


4. The individual should also carefully consider the things which may 
keep him from being prosperous. It is evident that ill health, disinclination 
to do useful work, lack of skill in the use of the hands or the mind, and many 
other things militate against one’s ability to serve his fellowmen and be te 
munerated for such service. While anyone may be the victim of circum 
stances, yet everyone should do everything possible to avoid any of the many 
handicaps which result from personal incapacity. A man should train and 
guard himself for life’s work at least as carefully as he would prepare him- 
self for an athletic event, 
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p, Educational System 


Our educational system should: 


1. Make us better able wisely to use everything we have; 


2, Enable us to understand the organization of society in which we live; 
and 


3. Make us more productive so that we may have a sufficiently high ma- 
terial standard of living and sufficient leisure for the higher things of 
life. 


Every child passing through our schools should be given a clear under- 
standing of the three points mentioned above, because they are fundamental 
to its success in life, and we should be very sure that these fundamental prin- 
ciples are taught before the child leaves the eighth grade, because a very large 
percentage of children do not attend school beyond that grade. 

To illustrate the first point: It is fairly evident that our material 
progress has exceeded our mental development and that we do not know how 
best to use many of the things that science has given us. Poisonous gases, 
narcotics, and many other examples of wonderful chemical and engineering 
accomplishment are frequently used to the detriment of the human race. 

To illustrate the second point: In this country we live in what is termed 
a capitalistic order. This order is the result of an evolution in human de- 
velopment and it is characterized by the private ownership of property and 
the use of capital in production. It is also characterized by the recognition 
that the right of each individual to own wealth is the incentive which will 
cause him to produce beyond his immediate needs. Much of such surplus 
production takes the form of capital and is used to provide the tools for 
further production, as well as to facilitate commerce. The great contribution 
of accumulated surplus production, in the form of capital, to the welfare of 
every man, woman and child in the country should be clearly understood by 
everyone when they are passing through our educational institutions. 

To illustrate the third point: It seems probable that people generally do 
not have a very clear conception of what constitutes the wealth of the country 
or what constitutes the income of the people. There seems to be a lack of ap- 
preciation of the fact that the wealth of the country produced in any one year 
is the sum total of the goods and services that are produced in that year. This 
being the case, it is evident that our schools should teach children in their 
impressionable years the important fact that a citizen, to be of value to him- 
self and of value to his country, must be productive, i.e., he must render an 
adequate amount of useful service or produce an adequate amount of desir- 
able goods. 

There are many things which our school system should teach, but the 
three points mentioned seem to be of great importance to each individual. 
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C. Employers 


As employers are in a rather strategic position in regard to their em. 
ployees, they may be of great help in guiding them toward a fundamentally 
sound view of life. 

One of the things which they could do that would be helpful would be 
to encourage employees to accumulate savings out of their weekly or monthly 
incomes and to invest such savings in things of permanent value. 

Real wages are, of course, measured in goods rather than in dollars, and 
it therefore behooves every citizen of the country so to conduct his affairs that 
he will help to make goods relatively cheap, i.e., give the dollar greater pur. 
chasing power. While the dollar fluctuates in value due to the supply of gold, 
and perhaps due to other causes, still the major trend of the purchasing power 
of the dollar is dependent upon the production of goods and services, and such 
production is greatly influenced by the amount of capital that is available. 
Most of the investments of savings banks are in the securities of productive 
enterprises, which simply means that the savings of the people tend to in- 
crease production and thereby tend to keep prices down. When a man saves 
a substantial portion of his earnings he is, therefore, accomplishing two very 
important things. First, he is laying up principal which he can use if neces- 
sary and upon which he will draw interest to augment his other income, 
Second, he will help to keep prices down or to cause prices to decline, which 
has the effect of enabling his income to purchase a larger amount of goods or 
services than it otherwise would do. The proper balance between spending 
and saving is, therefore, a very important matter. 

Another thing that employers might do is to give their employees some 
understanding of the problems of industry and of the great contribution that 
industry is making toward the present high standards of living. They might 
also, by developing what might be termed the psychology of human contact, 
enable their employees to take a much greater interest in their work and there- 
by get substantial pleasure from performing it. This would not only bea 
great gain for industry but a tremendous gain for the individuals involved. 

Employers could also contribute to general prosperity by taking a posi- 
tive attitude toward the business cycle and toward seasonal fluctuations. Some 
constructive work has already been done” along these lines and the way has 
been pointed for further work by employers generally. The leveling up of 
seasonal fluctuations and the lessening of the swings of the business cycle 
would, undoubtedly, eliminate a great source of waste and add to the pros- 
perity of many people. This would result in greater purchasing power for 
such people and, therefore, greater prosperity for the country. It is a subject 
that every employer should pursue not only for the benefit of his own bus- 
ness but for the welfare of the country at large. 


4See “Can Business Prevent Unemployment,” by Ernest G. Draper, Sam A. Lewisohn, et al. 
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p.—Financial Institutions 

Banks are in a very strategic position to be of great value in guiding 
people along sound lines, and while there are many things that they may do, 
the following are particularly important in this connection. 

1. By encouraging savings among the wage-earners of the country they 
would not only tend to increase the prosperity of that class of people and 
make real capitalists of them, but they would contribute toward the produc- 
tivity of the country. 

2. By insisting that those who borrow use the funds for productive pur- 
poses. This means that borrowed funds would be used for production goods. 

3. By aiding manufacturers and others to level up the seasonal fluctua- 
tions of business.* 

4. By taking a constructive attitude toward municipal improvements, in- 
dustrial expansion, and new building generally, they could have a very con- 
siderable influence in lessening the swing of the business cycle. This would 
be a great contribution to the economic welfare of the country.‘ 


E. Labor Unions 


As prosperity must be based upon production, no class or group of people 
should continue to demand greater money wages without at the same time 
increasing its output. The recent declaration of the American Federation of 
Labor implying that it would base its future demand for higher wages upon 
greater production is a fundamentally sound declaration and places union 
labor in a position where it may contribute directly to the prosperity of the 
country. When all unions put such a principle into practice the welfare of the 
country is sure to be increased. 


F, Philanthropic Work 


In providing for those who are unfortunate through illness, accidents, or 
from other causes a definite policy of making such people more useful should 
be pursued. As blind people are taught to do useful work, so should others, 
who are physically handicapped, be taught to do something for which their 
fellowmen would be willing to remunerate them. 


G. The Government 


1. The expenditures of our municipal, state and federal governments 
should be carefully scrutinized to be sure that they are economically sound. 
Unless the money spent is conducive to greater production among the people 

* Ibid 


‘See “Business Cycles and Unemployment,’’ Committee on Unemployment, Department of Com- 
merce, 1923. 
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and conducive to greater freedom of opportunity the expenditures will be 
form of waste which should be eliminated. 


2. As the people of the country support the government through taxation 
it seems evident that the lower the taxes are the more people will have to i 
for other purposes. Lower taxes should, therefore, increase prosperity, 

Earning should be producing, and our efforts to earn a livelihood should 
be genuine efforts to serve our fellowmen. Such real service would Probably 
enhance our personal incomes and would certainly be a contribution toward 
the wealth of the country. In our effotrs to serve our fellowmen we shoulj 
be sure that the quality and quantity of our work increase from year to year, 

In spending our incomes we should avoid demanding more than our earn. 
ing capacity justifies and we should use great care in selecting the class of 
goods that are purchased. More interest in the purchase of production goods 
would add to the wealth of the country. 

While we are producing and consuming we should give due attention to 
avoiding wastes. 

If each one, through the encouragement of science and invention, by the 
utilization of labor-saving devices, and by adopting better methods of work, 
is able to do an increasing amount of useful work per year he will do his 
share toward producing the goods and services that are necessary to increase 
the income of the country. The lower range of workers are probably not able 
to have much influence upon their production and, therefore, upon their con- 
tribution to society. It is, therefore, incumbent upon those who employ them 
to take whatever steps are necessary to make such people more highly produc- 
tive and, therefore, able to earn larger incomes. 


The problem seems to be to make goods and services cheaper and at the 
same time maintain or increase the annual income of everyone. While this is 
a difficult problem, it is actually being solved at the present time® and its 
further solution will depend upon the ability that is displayed by people gen- 
erally in co-operating toward the effective utilization of their working time 
for greater production. 

The assumption has been made that more leisure is desired and that if 
such leisure is realized people generally will know how to use it in their best 
interests. This paper is not concerned with the utilization of such leisure ex- 
cept as it may have a bearing on the productivity which makes such leisure 
possible. 

If we are able to maintain or increase the incomes of people in dollars 
and at the same time give the dollar greater purchasing power, we shall ob- 
viously increase the real wages of everyone, which will mean greater pros- 
perity. 


§ See 13th Annual Report of Secretary of Commerce. 
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GENERAL MANAGEMENT 


Schwab Says Prosperity Will Increase 


“Ours is the most prosperous country 
in the world and I believe we are moving 
toward heights of prosperity as yet un- 
dreamed of,” says the steel magnate. 
Developing effective and economical 
methods for placing goods on the market 
is now the chief problem. European com- 
petition will be severe owing to goods 
being produced at costs far below costs 
in this country. By Julian Seaman. The 
Financial Digest, March, 1927, p. 25:1. 


The Illusion of Final Authority 

The terms “ultimate authority” and 
“supreme control” are survivals of former 
days. They do not seem to describe busi- 
ness as conducted today in many plants. 
Business practice has gone ahead of busi- 
ness theory. An executive decision is a 
moment in a process. The growth of a 
decision, the accumulation of authority, 
not the final step is what we need most 
to study. People talk about the limit of 
authority when it would be better to speak 
of the definition of task. 

Authority is derived from function. It 
has little to do with hierarchy of position 
as such and in scientifically managed 
shops this is more and more recognized. 
We find authority with the head of a 
department, with an expert, with the driver 
of a truck. The despatch clerk has more 
authority in despatching work than the 
president. The separation of function does 
not mean the delegation of authority. 
Authority cannot be delegated except 
when one is ill or taking a holiday and 
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then one is not exactly delegating author- 
ity because someone is doing your job 
and he has the authority which goes with 
that particular piece of work. Authority 
belongs to the job and stays with the job. 
By Mary P. Follett. Bulletin of the Taylor 
Society, December, 1926, p. 243 :14. 


The Development of Brain Power 


Business success is primarily due to 
brain power. Three sources of brain 
power and its utilization are discussed. 
The business literature in trade papers, 
books on business, industrial and related 
scientific subjects, contain sound and new 
thoughts, and place at the disposal of the 
business man a cooperative fund of brain 
power otherwise impossible to secure. The 
brains of employees is another source, 
generating ideas that will help increase 
profits. This source is made available 
through a system of awards for sugges- 
tions, through profit sharing, promotion, 
and research work. In the use of prizes 
for suggestions the method adopted must 
be absolutely fair and the award adequate, 
if employees are to respond to the best 
of their ability. In the use of profit 
sharing a fair and satisfactory basis of 
this sharing is essestial, if the company 
would get the most brain power out of 
employees. A promotional system of re- 
warding employees who are most prolific 
in valuable ideas probably stimulates every 
one in the company to cultivate brain 
power and may be the most effective 
method. Finally, brain power may be 
utilized through research work, which in- 
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cludes the gathering of data and the test- 


ing of theories for practical use. Many 
large industries, like the electrical indus- 
try, have their own research laboratories, 
which have proved good investments. Other 
industries without large outstanding firms 
do their research work in connection with 
some university. An illustration of this 
plan is the laundry industry, which has 
had its research work done by the Mellon 
Institute at Pittsburgh. Any plan of de- 
veloping and utilizing brain power depends 
largely on the conditions in industry. It 
is perfectly true that an industry which 
wants to keep abreast of progress must 
have much research work done. The dif- 
ference in competition success is today 
the difference in the amount of research 
that is being done; and since competition 
is keener between industries than among 
the units within an industry, all industries 
must eventually engage in the develop- 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


What Should Business Men Know 
About Accounting? 

A business executive should be suffi- 
ciently familiar with the principles of ac- 
counting to enable him to appreciate the 
mutual relations of the important factors 


in his particular line. He should apply 


a searching analysis to the internal details 


of these factors. The factor which re- 


ceives the least critical study is the cost 


of merchandising. An accounting analy- 
sis of the widely differing business con- 
ditions existing throughout the country 
is another necessary executive activity. By 
A. W. Douglas. The Accounting Review, 
March, 1927, p. 43:3. 


Financial Control by Percentage Ratios 
in the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company 
Previous articles in this series have de- 

scribed this company’s purchasing, produc- 

tion and marketing methods. Financial 
ratios offered the only means of keeping 
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ment of brain power through research 
By Robert Falconer. Manufacturing 
Jeweller, March 24, 1927, p. 26, 


Our Business Yardsticks 

Generally accepted business indices are: 
(1) the stock market, (2) bank clearings 
(3) railway traffic, (4) electric power con. 
sumption, (5) employment figures, (6) 
building permits, (7) unfilled orders of 
the U. S. Steel Corporation, (8) etait 
trade, (9) foreign trade, (10) wholesale 
prices, (11) commercial loans. The preg. 
dent of the National City Bank of Ney 
York discusses their advantages and limita. 
tions. Business planning to be succesfyl 
must take into consideration all factors, 
rather than the one or two which might 
at one time have been adequate reasons 
for expanding or curtailing business, By 
Charles E. Mitchell. System, March, 1927, 
pn. 296 :2. 


in touch with the progress of this business 
in sufficient detail to be used as a guide 
in stimulating a healthy growth. Thus 
the financial and accounting operations 
were fitted into a sales program. Only two 
ledger control accounts, advertising and 
new equipment, are administered on a 
budget basis. Even the credit department 
is run on a ratio basis. Manufacturing 
Industries, March, 1927, p. 181:4. 


The Expectancy of Business 
This 
formula for budgeting. 


mathematical 
Gradually but 
none the less surely scientific budgeting is 


article gives a 


taking the place of budget guessing in 
the conduct of business. The _ business 
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follows: 
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3, 1920 to 1926 inclusive divided by 7 
plus 10% equals 1927. 

4, 1919 to 1926 inclusive divided by 8 
plus 9% equals 1927. By Franklyn 

Hobbs. Business Bulletin, LaSalle Exten- 

sion University, March, 1927, 4 pages. 

Trusts Instead of Bankruptcies 

As it is now, whenever a corporation 

becomes financially embarrassed, it often 

gravitates into bankruptcy, which means 

almost inevitable extinction of the busi- 


ness. But if the creditors would promptly 
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take stock of the situation the result in 
the majority of cases would be an ulti- 
mate saving of the business, with a ma- 
terially greater saving to the creditors than 
would obtain at the end of bankruptcy 
proceedings. 

A sick business should be taken to a 


doctor and not to an undertaker. The 
author suggests that trust companies may 
serve as business doctors with every 
prospect of saving patients to the profit 
of the trust companies and in fact to the 
whole community. By J. A. C. Kennedy. 
The Bankers Monthly, April, 1927, p. 17:2. 


Space: Location, Equipment, Arrangement 


Why Put Roller Skates on the Office 
Boy? 

An appeal for better layouts, selection 
of furniture suitable for its intended use, 
and proper lighting. By C. E. Lewis. 
The American Stationer and Office 
Manager, March, 1927, p. 7:1. 


Quiet for Banking Rooms 
The quantity of sound produced is not 
entirely responsible for noisiness. The 
room itself can amplify the sound. A hard 
plaster wall absorbs only about three per 
cent of the sound that strikes it and 


reflects back into the room the other 97 
per cent. Glass, marble and metal sur- 
faces absorb even less. For a number of 
years it has been known that felts and 
cloths have some ability to absorb sound. 
More recently, however, various special 
products have been developed for sound 
absorption which have definite acoustical 
value and good structural characteristics. 

It is clear that the public wants less 
noise, as organizations and industries are 
employing experts to study noise condi- 
tions. By Wallace Waterfall. The Bankers 
Monthly, April, 1927, p. 56:2. 


Organization: Job Analysis, Employment, Pay, Tests 


Am I Underpaying or Overpaying My 
Men? 

The white-collar worker is likely to be 
neglected in the matter of adequate com- 
pensation for his work. As he belongs 
neither to the capitalist nor to the labor- 
ing class he is caught between the upper 
and nether millstone. In contrast with 
the bricklayer, carpenter or plumber, he 
is being paid about half as much for tasks 
requiring at least as much thought! 

The experiences of several companies 
in attempting to remedy this condition are 





given and such points are taken up as 
chances for promotion, rewards for 
efficient work, bonus plans, and pensions, 
By Charles J. McGuirk. Printers’ Ink, 
March 31, 1927, p. 57:5. 


Eliminating the Unfit 

A practical rating scale is described for 
selecting the new life insurance agent. A 
chart is shown in which the prospective 
agent is rated on six poinis—Appearance, 
Personality, Education, Experier:ce, Mental 
Endowments and Character. The rating is 
obtained by the simple method of com- 
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paring him piece-meal, so to speak, with 
other agents and placing a definite nu- 
merical value on each point or character- 
istic. The sum total is the prospect’s 
rating. By Lester von Thurn. Manager’s 
Magazine, April, 1927, p. 19:2. 


This Bonus Plan Reduces Tardiness 
After establishing a salary standard- 
ization program we deducted 5 per cent 


Administration: 


Meeting the Peak in Office 
Administration 
Any.method which can be used to elimi- 
nate or minimize peaks in office work will 
result in a direct saving. Some of the 
described are these: measure- 
ment of output; transfers, training de- 
partment; temporary employees; control 


methods 


Training and Education: Schools, 


The Practical Man in the Making 

One of the functions of the teacher is 
to serve as a responsible harmonizer of 
theory and practice. The prime note of 
all research work is a looking backward 
for the purpose of looking forward—the 
note of true educational work, of scientific 
work. Indeed that is what makes science 
differ from dogma. The main concern of 
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bonus for promptness and attendance from 
the basic salaries determined. Thus the 
employee earns 100 per cent of his salary 
only by qualifying. Our salary standard. 
ization plan is administered by an office 
management committee composed of {oy 
department managers including the man. 
ager of the planning and personnel depart. 
ment who acts as chairman. By Harolj 
C. Pennicke. The American Stationer ang 
Office Manager, March, 1927, p. 12:2 


Regulations, Supplies, Communications 


of vacations ; control of employment policy; 
reserve force; use of overtime; combina. 
tion of departments and rearrangement of 
working hours. 

These methods can be used effectively 
only when there is centralized control of 
the operations of the whole office. By M, 
B. Folsom. Kardex Institute Management 
Bulletin, March 31, 1927. 4 pages. 


Libraries, Employee Publications 


education and all application of it in the 
work of the day, of management and of 
life’s activities generally must surely be 
to strike a workable balance between tra- 
dition and departure, between the accepted 
and the original, in short, to equip stu- 
dent and executive alike for a profitable 
tussle between routineering and pioneering, 
By Meyer Bloomfield. Bulletin of the 
Taylor Society, December, 1926, p. 257:4. 


PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 


Employment: 


Stabilizing Employment by an Elastic 
Work-Day 

For the past four years the elastic day 

has been tried on the Delaware & Hudson, 


the effect of which has been that 


no man in the mechanical department has 
had to be discharged because of lack 
of work, while some men have for con- 


Classification, Selection, Tests, Turnover 


siderable periods been able to add sub- 
stantially to their earnings. -This arrange- 
ment is very popular with management 
and men. The employment relation be- 
tween capital, management and labor is 
voluntary on all sides and calls for co- 
operation to solve its problems. In this 
experiment, the first burden came upon 
management during the anthracite strike 
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of 1925-26, but they feel no cause to 
regret having frankly faced their respon- 
sibilities. During that time through an 
understanding with the men, the working 
ime: was fixed at 8 hours a day, 5 days 
in the week. If all the work by the lo- 
comotive repair shop and heavy repair 
forces had been suspended, using only a 
strengthened engine terminal and light car 
repair force the company’s expenses dur- 
ing the period of the anthracite strike 
would have been reduced by approximately 
$1,900,000. It may well be that the next 


test will fall upon the men. By L. F. 
Loree. Industrial Management, March, 
1927, p. 129:6. 


Intellectual and Emotional Fitness for 
Automobile Operation 

The group of dangerous automobile 
drivers includes: 1, the normal intelli- 
gent youth who has emotional imbalance; 
2, the normal person who is handicapped 
by slight physical defects of vision or 
hearing and by low intelligence; 3, the 
alcoholic with or without manifest central 
nerve disease; 4, the illiterate who cannot 


Industrial Economics: Labor and 


Immigration 


Visitor Indicates Flaws in Economic 
Standards of U. S. 


Although Mr. Gustave A. Hund, a Ger- 
man manufacturer, has found remarkable 


prosperity everywhere throughout this 


country, he believes that it is superficial. 


Money is not proportionately distributed 
in wages and too much of the profits of 
business are absorbed in waste and ex- 
ploitation. Trouble will be caused by 
the tendency of the wealthy to keep money 
from circulation and by the fact that the 
middle and lower classes do not have 
enough money above actual expenses to 
spend, considering their extravagant stan- 
dards of living. 

In Europe no one expects a poor young 
man to be any more than neat and clean 
in appearance, and in fact many of the 


understand traffic signs and rules. Traffic 
violators and hazardous drivers are usually 
found among the emotionally unfit. Pub- 
lic safety requires that some test of meas- 
uring their emotional reactions should be 
developed, as part of a driver’s examina- 
tion for obtaining a permit. Such an ex- 
amination should be periodic for the rea- 
son that a person’s health is subject to 
change, due to age or environmental con- 
ditions, so that his permit cannot safely 
serve throughout his life. Initial and pe- 
riodic examinations should include 1, in- 
vestigation of any public record relating 
to his behavior; 2, a vision and hearing 
test; 3, an ability test in reading and 
understanding the English language; 4, an 
intelligence test and an estimation of emo- 
tional responses; 5, a test of neuromuscular 
co-ordination. It is suggested that the fund 
from issuing annual license plates to driv- 
ers be used to develop tests for these five 
stages of examination and for investigat- 
ing the psychological soundness of traffic 
signs and signalling devices. By A. L. 
Jacoby. National Safety News, April, 
1927. p. 43:2. 


Capital, Legislation, Wage Theory, 


wealthy industrial leaders of Europe dress 
with less richness than men on salaries 
here. The Daily Register of Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, April 7, 1927. 


The Consumer Pays for Management’s 
Blunders 

We need to start today preparing for 
the prevention of unemployment; there is 
more this year than there was a year ago. 
Two agencies can come to the rescue of 
the manufacturer who thinks he had bet- 
ter slow down his machinery because 
“hard times” are on the way. These are, 
first, higher wages, or shorter working 
days, or both; and second, advertising, 
judiciously used. Advertising never says 
“stop.” But with advertising there must 
go a wage that does its share toward cre- 
ating a consuming power that can respond 
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to its message. Why should products pile 
up for want of buyers so long as there 
are those who want to buy? 

The time to think and plan about these 
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things is when the first little ripple of 
unemployment has become visible. By 
Chester M. Wright. Printers’ Ink, April 
7, 1927, p. 169:2. 


Employee Service: Hygiene, Recreation, Lunch Rooms, Stores 


Eliminating Human Waste in Industry 

Human waste in industry may be elimi- 
nated by: 1. Proper selection and assign- 
ment of employees; 2. Sufficient introduc- 
tion of a workman to the plant and his 
department; 3. Correct shop environment; 
4. Safety organization; 5. Careful analysis 
of the cause of the breach of contract; 
6. Intelligent plant health supervision sup- 
plied by the employer; 7. Close contact be- 
tween employee and employer through the 
agency of service work. By Edwin Hulme 
MclIlvain, Manufacturing Industries, 
March, 1927, p. 195:4. 


Lunch Rooms in Industrial Establish- 
ments 

The census of the U. S. Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics on restaurant facilities pro- 
vided in industry shows that about 70 per 
cent of the 430 manufacturing firms sur- 
veyed provide some form of employee 
lunch service. 262 firms report that an 
average of about 30 per cent of employees 
patronize this service. 26 firms provide 
general restaurant service and allow em- 
ployees to bring lunches from home and 
supplement them by food purchased at the 
ccmpany restaurant. Sometimes separate 
rooms are furnished with or without pro- 
vision for reheating the home lunch. Al- 
most always separate rooms are provided 
for men and women workers. The cafe- 
teria is the most popular service, 259 com- 
panies maintaining this form, where large 
numbers of employees can be served in pe- 
riods from 2 to 10 minutes. In large plants 
this service is extended by bringing the 
prepared food from a central kitchen for 
distribution at conveniently located stations 
or booths. A company employing 7,600 peo- 


ple uses this system of scattered lunch 
rooms and daily serves an average 80 to 
90 per cent of employees. 265 lunch rooms 
are managed entirely by the company, 33 
are run by outsiders; in 23 the Manage. 
ment is turned over to the employees, the 
company paying all overhead expenses, In 
the latter case lunch rooms usually show 
a small surplus, which is frequently turned 
back to the employee organization in charge 
of the service. 

Meals are usually reasonably priced; tea 
and coffee being, as a rule, provided free. 
Out of the firms surveyed only 7 serve a 
free lunch to every employee, who range 
in number from 200 to 8,500. This free 
meal is regarded as a supplement to the 
salary. The average cost of this meal 
ranges from 28 to 34 cents per person. In 
a company serving 110 free meals daily the 
estimated cost is 60 cents per meal; while 
another concern serving 750 free meals per 
day estimates the cost at 41 cents per 
meal. One large company serves a meal 
at half price to employees receiving less 
than $18 per week. It is quite a com- 
mon custom to serve free suppers to em- 
ployees staying to attend classes, meetings, 
or club rehearsals; and free coffee to the 
night force or the early morning cleaning 
force. The financial returns of operating 
lunch rooms are not encouraging. Out 

f the 217 lunch rooms entirely managed 
by the company only 79 were self-sup- 
porting ; and but 4 reported a surplus. Two 
of these operated additional lunch count- 
ers and carts which helped to make the 
cafeteria self-supporting. The third re- 
duced costs by buying in large quantities 
through the workers’ co-operative store 
and doing the baking for this store. 134 
companies reported a deficit, which, in the 
case of one company having booths 
throughout the plant, reached an average 
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monthly figure of $312.08. In spite of the 
problematic financial returns, however, the 
consensus of opinion seems to be that the 
provision of lunch room facilities maintains 
the health and efficiency of employees. 
U. S. Monthly Labor Review, March, 


1927, p. 15:8. 


New System of Cafeteria Service for 
Industrial Employees 

For the past nine months Greater Boston 

has enjoyed a new system of industrial 


cafeteria service. In a number of manu- 


facturing plants a certain company has 
been installing vending machines on the 
dime-in-the-slot plan. These machines are 
neat and occupy a floor space of 13x20 or 
a wall space of 31x14x10, and hold 40 in- 
dividual 10 cent units of the best food on 
a daily change of menu. Each machine 
carries a guarantee that the company in- 
stalling it will be responsible for any dam- 
age to the machine, and will operate as 
many of them as are needed to meet the 
lunch requirements of employees. A num- 
ber of the members of the Associated In- 
dustries of Massachusetts are subscribers 
to this novel form of industrial cafeteria 
service, and their employees are said to 
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appreciate it. The company in question has 
been so successful in its undertaking that 
it plans to extend its field of operation to 
all industrial cities in New England. Jn- 
dusiry, March 26, 1927, p. 4. 

Reduction of Waste of Human Lives by 


the Elimination of Unnecessary 
Fatigue in Industry 


The factors of fatigue are of two gen- 
eral types: intrinsic and extrinsic. Under 
the former are food, circulation efficiency, 
elimination efficiency, disease conditions 
present, abuse of stimulants and depress- 
ants, lack of industrial interest, lack of 
skill, amount of rest and amount of sleep. 

The chief extrinsic factors are summed 
up as: hard work, night work, long hours, 
piece work, rhythm, monotony, distractions, 
forced inactivity, forced postures, forced 
standing still, spurious seating, prolonged 
strain, abnormal ventilation conditions, 
sanitation provisions, long distance from 
home to work place. 

Other phases of the subject covered are 
criteria of fatigue, the effects of fatigue 
and the sequence of events in fatigue. By 
Emery R. Hayhurst. The Society of In- 
dustrial Engineers Bulletin, March, 1927, 
D. 2233. 


Benefit Systems and Incentives: Group Insurance, Pensions, Vacations, 
Profit Sharing, Wage Plans, Suggestions, Stock Ownership 


Employees’ Bonus and Benefit Schemes 

Canadian industries put into effect a 
number of different bonus plans for re- 
warding workers. The Keasby and Mat- 
tison Company allowed employees of their 
Bellasbestos Mine and Thetford Mines 
Christmas bonuses from $10 to $50, each 
according to service. The Kroehln Man- 
ufacturing Company, Ltd., distributed $75,- 
000 in Christmas bonuses among 3,000 em- 


ployees. The Intercolonial Coal Company 
awarded $3,000 among its 650 employees as 
Christmas bonus in addition to a produc- 
tion bonus based on a percentage of over 





20,000 tons of monthly production. The 
Royal Bank of Canada distributed to its 
9,000 employees a Christmas bonus in the 
form of an extra half month’s salary. The 
Consolidated Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany of Canada gave its 4,000 employees 
a Christmas bonus, ranging from $12.50 for 
single employees of six months’ standing to 
$50 for married employees of one year’s 
standing. The Julius Kayser Company 
gave employees Christmas cheques from 
$2 to $1,200 according to the number of 
years in the employ of the Company, out 
of a fund of $15,000, accumulated from 
an abandoned benefit profit-sharing plan. 
The General Motors took out a $1,000 
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group life insurance policy for each em- 
ployee on the payroll three months or 
longer, and paid the entire cost for the 
month of December. More than 100,000 
employees were affected by this co-opera- 
tive plan, the cost of which is shared be- 
tween corporation and men. 

The Canadian General Electric Com- 
pany offered its employees a plan for pur- 
chasing 7 per cent accumulated preferred 
stock at par value of $50. This offer was 
open until March 15th following. Em- 
ployees in continuous service since Decem- 
ber 31, 1926, were eligible to purchase 
from one to 20 shares on the installment 
plan of $4 a share per month, or $1 per 
week: to be deducted from wages until the 
stock is fully paid for. Cash payments in 
full are optional, but must be turned in 
before April first. The company annually 
grants an additional cash bonus of one 
per cent on par value of the shares thus 
acquired as an investment incentive. Divi- 
dends are paid quarterly, beginning Janu- 
ary first, and are applied toward the pay- 
ment of the shares. Unpaid balances carry 
an annual interest charge of five per cent. 
At termination of employment, or upon 
voluntary withdrawal from the plan, 
amounts paid in will be refunded plus five 
per cent interest, but no allowance will 
be made for extra payment credits or ac- 
crued dividends. In case of death the 
employee’s estate receives the amounts paid 
in less interest on unpaid balances. Shares 
may be turned back at any time at par 
plus unpaid accrued dividends at seven 
per cent, these shares being refunded with- 
in 60 days. Manufacturing in Canada, 
February, 1927, p. 34:2. 


A Law on Industrial Vacations in 
Luxembourg 

On December 6, 1926, the Duchy of 
Luxembourg passed a law on industrial 
vacations with pay. The act affects all 
salaried workers except those in agricul- 
ture, forestry, seasonal and domestic oc- 
cupations. It also does not affect small 
industrial concerns employing less than 20 
adult workers, except mining companies. 


The act provides: 1. All Salaried Persons 
without distinction of sex or age are ep. 
titled to an annual vacation with pay be. 
tween April 1 and November 1, 2 The 
length of the vacation with pay is 4 days 
after one year of unbroken Service, 5 
days after 5, 7 days after 10, and 12 days 
after 20 years of such service. Appren- 
tices and employees under 18 years of 
age are granted 7 days after one year of 
continuous service. The rate of vacation 
pay for piece workers corresponds to the 
medium rate of pay for the Preceding 
three weeks. 3. Vacations with pay are 
forfeited if the employee breaks his cop. 
tract. 4. Sickness, accidents, or any other 
cause over which the employee has no con. 
trol, do not constitute a breach of cop. 
tract. 5. The employer may refund him. 
self for lost time under the act by d&. 
manding not more than 30 hours additional 
unpaid work from each employee during 
the year. French Section, Canadian Con. 
gress J., March, 1927, p. 55. 


“No-Accident” Bonus Plan 
The Public Service Railway Company 
and the Public Service Transportation 
Company of New Jersey have instituted a 
novel bonus system designed to reduce the 


expense involved in accident claims which 
they are obliged to pay annually. The plan 
became effective December 3rd, 192% 
and is to operate until December 2nd, 
1927, and yearly thereafter, if results 
justify its continuance. 

For every week in which the employee 
has no accident of any kind, he will re 
ceive a bonus of $1 to be paid in a lum 
sum about December 15th, 1927. Every 
man who maintains a clear record for 2 
weeks will receive an additional $8. The 
operator is required to have worked a 
least five days of the week. Unreported 
accidents will be penalized by severe dis 
cipline, either suspension or dismissal. No 
special provision is made for financing 
the plan; bonus funds will be paid out of 
operating revenues and charged to wages 
Law and Labor, April, 1927, p. 102:1. 
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How Swift Earns Employee Loyalty 
and Good-Will 

Profit-sharing plans, pension provisions, 
and welfare policies which have helped to 
instill and hold the loyalty of employees, 
while still leaving them their individuality, 
are described. By Eugene Whitmore. 
Sales Management, March 19, 1927, p. 


495 34. 


‘ 


General Motors Plan of Employee 
Stock Ownership 


The Savings and Investment Plan of 
the General Motors Corporation was es- 
tablished in 1919, and since that time there 
has been opened a new class at the be- 


‘ginning of each year. Into each of six 


consecutive Savings Classes any employee 
may place 20 per cent of his wages, not 
to exceed $300, thus making a tctal in- 
yestment of $1,800. Interest is credited 
him at the rate of six per cent, compounded 
semi-annually. For each dollar paid into 
the Savings Fund, the corporation pays 
50 cents into the Investment Fund for the 
account of such employee. 

General Motors also offers annually to 


Training and Education: Schools, 
Publications, Bulletin Boards 


The Co-operative Method of Engineer- 
ing Education 


The period of the curriculum at which 
industrial experience is first introduced 
varies widely. At several institutions the 
student spends all of his time in college 


for one, two or three years before the 
periods of alternation with industry begin. 
Others believe that the freshman is none 
too young to begin this experience. 

In most cases direction of the student’s 
industrial employment is in charge of one 
or more “co-ordinators.” Firms which are 
large enough to afford a variety of ex- 
perience should be selected, and centralized 
enough to have a unity of policy. Prefer- 
ence should be given to plants situated 
hear the college. The selection of students 
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its employees an opportunity for invest- 
ing in 7 per cent preferred stock of the 
corporauon. By Alfred P. Sloan. Print- 
ers’ Ink, March 31, 1927, p. 77:4. 


Anniversary Premium Plan 

The Yale and Towne Manufacturing 
Company has an anniversary premium plan 
designed to recognize the value to the com- 
pany of regular, faithful and continuous 
service. The plan provides for a bonus 
to those who have reached a certain stan- 
dard in attendance, punctuality and per- 
formance of duty. The premiums are 
based on the earnings of each employee 
entitled to participate at the rate of 2 per 
cent for the first year, 3 per cent for the 
second and third years and 1 per cent ad- 
ditional each year to the tenth, after which 
the rate continues at 10 per cent. Pay- 
ments are made by special anniversary pre- 
mium checks to those whose anniversary 
dates fall in the previous week. 

The success of the plan is indicated by 
the fact that 93 per cent of the employees 
affected by the plan earned premiums dur- 
ing the last anniversary year. Executives’ 
Service Bulletin, March, 1927. 


Libraries, Apprenticeship, Employee 


for work in the various concerns is usually 
made by both the college and the firm. 
The majority of institutions report that 
it is preferable for a student to take all 
of his industrial work with one concern. 
Some of these firms require a contract for 
a definite time, of one or two year pe- 
riods. 

The colleges endeavor to prevent undue 
emphasis upon the matter of earnings by 
the student by stating that they are en- 
tirely subordinate to the educational as- 
pects of the co-operative plan. They range 
from $15.50 during the first year to $50 
in the fifth year, according to figures given 
by the colleges. Bulletin No. 12 of the 
Investigation of Engineering Education. 
The Journal of Engineering Education, 
March, 1927, p. 669:67. 
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Labor Relations: 
Arbitration 


The Ghost at the Desk 
The bell, the book and the candle could 
be employed today in ridding business of- 
fices of their ghosts, especially those in 
the field of How 


many executive decisions are colored by 
the presence of such ghosts as past strik- 
ers, company gunmen, heartless bosses and 
ruthless dynamiters! The attitude of the 
worker usually has origins more remote 
even than those. He sees starving and 
barefoot mill town children or sweatshops 
and all old oppressions. Too many execu- 
tives are leaders only in the sense that 
they have the star position on the organi- 
zation chart. Mental hygiene for em- 
ployers might lead to a dispassionate and 
clearheaded contemplation of a labor prob- 
lem. The new leadership in industry con- 
tains no desk-pounding, no uplift mania, 
but a thorough grounding in the science 
and art of human industrial relations. By 
Sam A. Lewisohn. WNation’s Business, 
March, 1927, p. 21:3. 


industrial relations. 


The Trade Union Movement Among 
Salaried Employees 

The organizations of commercial, cleri- 
cal, and technical employees have developed 
in much the same way as the trade unions 
of manual workers, and in most countries 
have reached an advanced stage of de- 
velopment, especially since the war. 

The special features and characteristics 
of these organizations are outlined, and 
in particular, the claims which they have 
formulated in the sphere of the interna- 
tional regulation of labor are stated. Jn- 
ternational Labour Review, March, 1927, 
p. 414:17. 


The Labor Movement in China 
An historical survey of the labor move- 
ment in China in recent years is given, its 
methods and aims, with an account of the 
movement for protective labor legislation. 
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Collective Bargaining, Employee Representation, 


Since the article was written events jn 
China have been moving rapidly, and in par. 
ticular, trade unionism has sprung Up on 
a very large scale under the auspices of 
the Kuomintang. The main questions 9 
issue include wages, hours of labor, con- 
ditions of employment, and social treat- 
ment by the employers. The economic 
phase should precede any other considera- 
tion, but trade union methods and prac. 
tices of western countries should be mot. 
fied to meet economic and social condi. 
tions as they exist. For instance, it js 
useless to agitate blindly for labor ¢. 
partnership in industry when the majority 
of the workers are still illiterate and care 
little for such privileges. And the eight- 
hour working day should not be blindly 
advocated when the ten-hour day might be 
a blessing. By Ta Chen. International 
Labour Review, March, 1927, p. 339:25, 


Provision for Arbitration Disputes Be- 

tween Co-operative Societies and 

Their Employees 

During the General Strike in Great 
Britain the necessity for dealing with dis- 
putes in co-operative establishments was 
keenly felt. The Co-operative Union and 
the Trade Unions representing co-opera- 
tive employees therefore created a new 
National Conciliation Board of 12 men- 
bers, six representing the workers and six 
the co-operative societies, with an inde- 
pendent chairman, who is chosen froma 
panel of six out of a selected list of 13 
people. On the workers’ side four repre- 
sentatives are chosen by the interested 
unions and two must be nominated by trade 
unions other than those directly concerned. 
On the employers’ side representatives are 
chosen from the co-operative union and 
other national co-operative federations. 
The independent chairman acts as arbitra- 
tor whenever both sides cannot agree to 
abide by the unanimous decision of the 12 
members of the board. 17 unions have al 
ready appointed representatives to the panel 
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from which the new conciliation board is 
to be chosen. 

In Sweden the Co-operative Union and 
the Federation of Trade Unions created 
erly in 1926 a Conciliation Board for 
the purpose of promoting a settlement of 
disputes without stoppage of work. This 
hoard is composed of three members from 
each party, from among whom chairman 
and secretary are chosen. The board may, 
however, appoint an impartial chairman 
whenever it considers this necessary or de- 
sirable. Disputes submitted to the board 
must be examined without delay, and no 
stoppage of work may occur until after 
the Conciliation Board has failed to es- 
tablish a settlement between the parties 
concerned. The agreement remains in 
force until January, 1928, subject to three 
months’ notice, and continues on a yearly 
basis if no notice is given. U. S. Monthly 
Labor Review, March, 1927, p. 46:2. 


Unique Co-operative Experiment 
Succeeds 
About eighteen months ago the em- 
ployees of the James Pender & Co., Ltd., 
due to a crisis in the company’s affairs, 
agreed to work two evenings a week with- 
out pay. If the company made any profits 


Shop Organization: 
Waste 


How Much Planning Should the 
Foreman Do? 

A discussion of the theories of Henry 
L. Gantt as opposed to Frederick W. Tay- 
lor’s system of functional foremanship, the 
essential of which is the separation of 
the planning of work from its execution. 
Gantt put under the foreman’s control such 
portion of the manufacturing as has direct 
bearing on the foreman’s work. That is, 
it is up to him to see what work is ahead 
of each machine for the next day; what 
work is needed to keep his equipment 
busy, and what are the most suitable ma- 
chines and the best fitted men to do this 
or that piece of work. 
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on their export business they would dis- 
tribute them on the basis of 75 per cent 
to the men and 25 per cent to the com- 
pany. The main point was to save the 
export trade. Now, after this trial, the 
plan has fulfilled every expectation. Busi- 
ness has increased, and there have been 
profits which have been divided as stipu- 
lated; the company is working full time 
and the entire staff is employed. By B. P. 
McCafferty. Industrial Canada, April, 
1927, p. 93:1. 


The Bituminous Wage Controversy 

A review of the present situation. The 
subject is discussed under the headings: 
The rise of unions and operators’ associa- 
tions; The struggle for collective bargain- 
ing; the overdevelopment of the industry; 
the effects of competition; Jacksonville 
agreement set aside; the economic advan- 
tages of the non-union fields; the non- 
union operators’ defense of their policy; 
the union’s case; the interest of the public 
in the controversy; the findings of the 
U. S. Coal Commission pertaining to the 
present controversy; the bearing of non- 
union competition upon the recent nego- 
tiations; the ethical implications of the 
broken agreement. Information Service, 
April 2, 1927. 8 pages. 


Planning, Methods, Job Analysis, Standardszation, 


The article is illustrated by a man rec- 
ord chart and a daily idle machine report, 
with suggestions as to the best uses of 
these charts. By Walter N. Polakov. The 
Foremen’s Magazine, April, 1927, p. 4:4. 


Every Machine Busy Every Minute 
The president of the Naumkeag Steam 
Cotton Company gives the reasons why 
their plants have operated full time and 


sometimes overtime during the present 
slump in the textile industry. In general, 
this prosperity can be summed up as due 
to permanent simplification, permanent 
standards and permanent set-up. 
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The whole plant is shut down for an 
annual vacation of two weeks. Air-condi- 
tioning apparatus to keep the air moist is 
the only thing operating during the in- 


terval. After the vacation the entire mill 
starts up at one time and in a minute or 
two is again busy. By Henry P, Benson 
Factory, April, 1927, p. 676:6. 


Rate Setting: Operation Study, Time Study, Motion Study 


Progressive Manufacture 

In its complete form the idea of pro- 
gressive manufacture seems vast,—an entire 
factory mechanically timed so that by turn- 
ing a steady stream of raw materials in 
one end, a steady stream of products comes 
out the other. The best results have been 
attained where two or three operations are 
synchronized at first. Only after several 
such units are set up separately, should 
plans be made to co-ordinate the units 
themselves. 

The objections of the operating depart- 
ment are stated, and then against these 
disadvantages it is shown how reductions 


Research and Experiment 


Australian Industrial Delegation Visit to 
the United States 

A group appointed by the Government 
and consisting of four employer represen- 
tatives, four employee representatives, a 
secretary and two women observers are 
now in this country visiting various indus- 
tries. The delegates are making a thorough 
and faithful investigation of methods and 
working conditions. Release from the of- 
fice of the Commissioner of Australia, 


Management’s Concern in Research 

Research is an aid in establishing op- 
erating procedures, in making managerial 
decisions, and in developing the science 
of management. Research has become an 
important function in management, and 
it is a responsibility of management to 
stimulate, to support and utilize it and 
for wise utilization management it should 
keep itself informed concerning undertak- 
ings, contributions and methods of research. 
This is particularly true due to the develop- 
ment of complicated industrial organiza- 


in cost and inventory are achieved. By 
Gorton James. Kardex Institute: General 
Business Advice, April 7, 1927, 4 pages, 


The Value of Training and Standardiza. 
tion to Time Study Engineering 

A description of the installation of time 
study engineering at Wilson & Company's 
plant. The educational or instruction pro- 
gram consists of staff instruction and 
standardization of practice and procedure, 
and these two methods are outlined in 
considerable detail. By Walter Hassel. 
horn. The Society of Industrial Engineers 
Bulletin, March, 1927, p. 7:3. 


tion which has generated problems of man- 
agement which are critical, perplexing and 
exacting in their demands for rational de- 
termination on the basis of facts which 
are numerous and difficult of ascertain- 
ment and valuation. 

The article covers the evolution of a 
science of management, the place of imagi- 
nation and deductive reasoning in research, 
the search and the research for facts, the 
limitations of the quantitative method with 
a discussion of how industry may co0-0p- 
erate. By H. S. Person. Bulletin of the 
Taylor Society, December, 1927, p. 261:7. 


} 


Why Not Let Chemistry Increase 
Your Profits? 

The manufacturing business which car- 
not be made a more profitable enterprise 
through the intelligent use of chemistry is 
a very rare business indeed. From the 
manufacturer’s practical viewpoint, chem- 
ical science as an aid to profits in his 
business may be from two angles. The 
simpler is chemical control; the other is 
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chemical research. Research is of course 
costly, but if successful it may be tre- 
mendously profitable. Examples are given 
of some of the problems worked out in 
the chemical laboratory of the E. I. Du 
Pont DeNemours and Company. By 
Charles M. A. Stine as told to Arthur Van 
Viissingen, Jr. Factory, April, 1927, p. 


680:5. 


The Manufacturers’ Research 
Association 

This article is a fascinating story of 
the work of the Manufacturers’ Research 
Association which enjoys the benefits of 
joint investigation of common managerial 
problems. It covers the purposes of the 
Association, its methods and results. By 
R. L. Tweedy. Bulletin of the Taylor 
Society, December, 1926, p. 275 :8. 


Outstanding Facts Obtained in the Re- 
search From Retailers and 
Manufacturers 


1. Scarcely any women’s silk underwear 
is made in New England although it con- 
stitutes almost one-third of the women’s 
underwear market. 

2. Full fashioned silk hosiery represents 
more than half of the New England mar- 
ket for women’s hose, yet less than 10 per 
cent of the total New England production 
is full fashioned. 

3. There is a movement, sponsored by 
both the manufacturer and retailer for 
the reduction of the number of colors in 
women’s hosiery. 

4. Demand for advertised goods is much 
greater in the smaller communities than 
in the large cities. Advertising is almost 
a necessity in the smaller towns. 

5. Sales policies of manufacturers lack 
organization and, retailers say, lack alert- 
hess except among a few of the larger 
firms. 

6. Emphasis on style creation and style 
control is needed to stabilize production 
and increase sales. 

7. New England products have a wide 
potential national and international market 
not yet cultivated. 
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8. Net increase in number of hosiery 
and underwear mills in New England has 
been 16 per cent as against 12 per cent in 
the South. 

9. A disproportionate emphasis appears 
to be placed on price by many manufac- 
turers in developing their products for the 
market. 

10. Periodic studies of market condi- 
tions are needed to enable manufacturers 
to anticipate changes in style demand and 
to watch changing economic factors gov- 
erning distribution. 

11. There is a demand on the part of 
both manufacturers and retailers for the 
setting up of “machinery of contact” be- 
tween the mill and the distributor for the 
purpose of discussing problems of distri- 
bution as well as giving the retailer an in- 
sight into the problems of the manufac- 
turer. Report of the Research Committee 
of the New England Council. 


The Interview as a Method of Research 
This article covers two main questions: 
1. Does the interview as a method of 

research enlarge the area of possible study 

of social phenomena, including the human 
aspects of industry? 

2. What procedure can be set up as a 
means of testing the validity of inter- 
views in a given piece of research, and 
what factors enter into the reliability of 
data thus obtained? 

In discussing the place of the interview 
in the procedure of investigation Miss Van 
Kleeck analyzes this procedure under the 
following statements: 

1. The subject of investigation must 
be defined. 

2. The purpose of the 
must be determined. 

3. The units of measurement or stand- 
ards of evaluation must be selected and 
defined. 

4. Relations must be established with 
groups. 

5. Sources of information must be an- 
alyzed and decisions reached as to the 
method of utilizing them. 


investigation 
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6. Methods of procedure (experiment, 
observation, interviews, statistical calcula- 
tion, analysis of records) must next be 
studied and a working plan drawn up as 
to the kind of data to be expected from 
each of these sources and the methods 
which are suggested by these purposes. 

7. The process of study of the findings 
is research in the true sense of the word. 

8. Verification is the next step when in 
the light of possible explanations of rela- 
tionships, the original data are again sub- 
ject to review. 

9. The preparation of the final report 
may be reducible to certain principles of 
procedure. 
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Miss Van Kleeck discusses factors in the 
reliability of the interview such as: 

1. The purpose of the interview, 

2. The choice of persons to be inter. 
viewed. 

3. The competence of the person inter. 
viewed. 

4, The method of conducting interviews, 

5. The method of recording interviews, 

6. Procedure for verification. 

7. The relationship of data gathered by 
interviews to data gathered by other 
sources. By Mary Van Kleeck. Bulletin, 
of the Taylor Society, December, 1926, D. 
268 :7. 


MARKETING MANAGEMENT 


The Go-Getter Abroad 

This article is a criticism of some Amer- 
ican methods of marketing abroad and in- 
cidentally certain methods of teaching for- 
eign trade in collegiate schools of busi- 
ness. Foreign business men are unduly 
sensitive without doubt and inclined to 
place stress on trifles that an American 
would ignore. Yet it is their own money 
that they are spending, and they have a 
right to spend it with those whose busi- 
ness manners they like best. Some of 
the illustrations of the foreign methods 
of selling are well worth reading. By 
Jesse Rainsford Sprague. Harper's Month- 
ly Magazine, March, 1927, 9 pages. 


Englishman Laments Business Attitude 
of His Countrymen 

According to Mr. W. F. Ford, a Brit- 
isher now resident in Peru, the greatest 
drawback to the commercial development 
of England is the inability of her manu- 
facturers to adapt their wares to foreign 
conditions. For instance, no English auto- 
mobile is made with the foreign market in 
view. In Peru the road beds are wide 
and yet England continues to send nar- 
row cars low to the ground, which are 
entirely unsuitable and explains why 





American automobiles are more frequently 
seen. It is the same of motion pictures, 

Mr. Ford believes that the principal de- 
terrent to their making a_ progressive 
change is the already tremendous lead of 
the English in the export field. Why 
change when they are making so much 
money without changing? The Daily Reg- 
ister of the Hotel Pennsylvania, March 
31, 1927. 


Ridicules “Harper’s Magazine” Attack 
on American Exporters 

Mr. Sprague’s sermonette is based ona 
false text, because he assumes that “over- 
seas trade” is “export trade”—whereas 
“overseas trade” is “export trade” plus im- 
port trade. Not only did the United States 
have a billion dollars more export sales in 
1926 than the United Kingdom, but also 
our export trade is growing more rapidly. 

While the author has- broken lances 
over proper education in foreign trade 
with college presidents, deans of schools 
of business, and professors of marketing, 
he states that he has never known of a 
single instance where a “money-money,’ 
“rush in and grab the order” type of it 
struction existed. 
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We now and then send a discourteous 
representative overseas, but it is rare. To 
enforce this statement, a list of fifty men 
who have represented the United States 
abroad is given, with the names of the 
companies. By Walter F. Wyman. Sales 
Management, April 2, 1927, p. 601:4. 


U.S. Market Too Big For Saturation 

Mr. A. S. Rodgers, president of the White 
Sewing Machine Company states that there 
is no saturation point for nationally used 
products so long as they improve. Service 
is the one thing that the American house- 
wife must have. Nor is there danger in 
the sale of products on the part payment 
plan provided it is done conservatively. 
The plan is not new. Sewing machines 
have been sold on this basis for over fifty 
years with most satisfactory results. By 
J. C. Royle. Cleveland News, Feb, 25, 
1927. 1 col. 


Memo to Sales Executives: “Get Out in 
the Field” 

The resale problems of the retail trade 
cannot be studied at long range. First- 
hand knowledge of conditions in various 
parts of the country is needed, as chang- 
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ing conditions make it more difficult than 
ever to do business except through field 


contact. Periodic trips throughout the 
territories, traveling with salesmen and 
calling on dealers and distributors will 
furnish both the facts for arriving at de- 
cisions and also the motive power for do- 
ing the exceptional job in promoting the 
interests of distributors and reducing the 
cost of distribution. By Henry B. North- 
up. Printers’ Ink, April 7, 1927, p. 57:4. 


Flying Sales Executives 


The use of the airplane in transporting 
either people or goods in sales work can 
result in a worth-while saving of money 
as well as time. In addition, it is often 
the means of securing a good-sized order 
when time is the important factor. Presi- 
dent Judson of Continental Motors has a 
private plane fitted up as an office and does 
much flying from one to another of his 
company’s plants, going ahead with his work 
as usual. Aerial photography, forest fire 
patrolling, cotton plant dusting, passenger 
service, transportation of mail, of goods, 
and other practical uses are discussed. By 
William B. Stout. Sales Management, 
April 2, 1927, p. 615:4. 


Sales Promotion: Letters, House Organs, Advertising 


Too Much “Dealer Help”—Too Little 
“Dealer Service” 

The director of the Merchants’ Service 
Bureau of the National Cash Register 
Company says that it is no longer enough 
for manufacturers to believe they have 
discharged their obligations to dealers by 


supplying them with the familiar “dealer 
helps.” There are already far too many 
display and adveriising materials. What 
retailers need most is “dealer service”’— 
something entirely different. By F. J. 
Nichols. Sales Management, March 19, 
1927, p. 500:3. 


Salesmen: Selection, Training, Compensation 


Teaching the Salesman to Handle His 
Job 

A plea is made for standardized selling 
methods on the basis that the salesman, 
regardless of the type of selling, tends to 
set up a stereotyped way of doing each 
act which is sooner or later reduced to a 
habit. Standardized selling gives the sales 


director an opportunity to train the sales- 
man in the right kind of habits and goes 
far toward preventing him from falling 
into damaging ones. The sales training 
director should first plan the field instruc- 
tion around the analysis of duties and 
difficulties, and next, demonstrate precisely 
how each element of the job is done. Then 
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the beginner must try to do what he has 


seen his instructor do and thus correct 
his mistakes. Lastly, he should follow up 
his training at regular intervals to discover 
weaknesses and correct them. By H. G. 
Kenagy. Printers’ Ink Monthly, April, 
1927, p. 31:3. 


Selling Salesmen on the Value of 
Retail Tie-ups 

A good advertising campaign bristles 
with talking points for the salesman and 
he should be trained to make the most of 
this presentation. Training the salesman 
in advertising should be an important part 
of each new salesman’s coaching. He 
should also be trained to regard the stock 
of advertising material as something valu- 
able, representing an investment of money, 
and handled accordingly. By L. R. Greene. 
Marketing, March 5, 1927, p. 148:2. 


Beating the Bootlegging Salesman 


Methods of various sales managers in 
offsetting the activities of competitive 
salesmen who are bootlegging their cus- 
tomers are described in a few short stories. 

It is maintained that the bootlegging 
salesman can be beaten, but he must be 
found first. Every sales executive owes it 
to himself and to his own company to learn 
to detect the symptoms and apply pre- 
ventative medicine on a wide scale, while 
not hesitating to operate if the case has 
become serious before coming to his atten- 
tion. By a New York Sales Manager. 
Printers’ Ink Monthly, March, 1927, p. 
41:4. 


Are Written Agreements with Salesmen 
Essential? 


Among the 78 firms who ccoperated in 
an investigation on this subject, there are 
some who report that they do not find 
written contracts essential. They declare 
that such contracts are not enforceable; 
that they are hampering if they want to 
get rid of the men; and that if the men 
are carefully selected and thoroughly 
trained so that only responsible salesmen 
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are employed, verbal agreements are all 
that is needed. A few claim that the lack 
of a formal contract makes for Closer per. 
sonal relationship. 

The majority of these 78 firms, how. 
ever, state that written agreements With 
salesmen are essential. They claim tha 
such agreements prevent lawsuits, eliminate 
misunderstandings and arguments as to ter- 
ritories, policies and compensation. Dar. 
nell Sales Data, March 5, 1927. 2 pages, 


Young-Quinlan Plans Courses for 
Employees 

Three educational clubs have been or. 
ganized for the junior women of this store, 
Each club has a president and secretary 
and meetings are held at 9 in the mom- 
ing and 4:30 in the afternoon once q 
week. Some of the subjects are: Courtesy, 
correct grooming for business, style talks 
on new colors, fabrics, silhouettes, acces- 
sories, color and lines for different types, 
salesmanship, good English, correct meth- 
ods of laundering and cleaning, inside paint 
(or foods for good complexion), value of 
a good breakfast, beauty aids—sleep and 
fresh air. Retail Ledger, first March is- 
sue, 1927. 


Why Not Let Your Salesmen Write 
Their Own Manual? 

The Henry L. Doherty & Company built 
a field manager’s manual ' that really 
worked by first sending out a skeleton 
manual to all managers and field managers 
to be studied. This was followed by a 
long list of questions under the title’ of 
“Think Letters.” The next step was to 
call a convention of all managers, at which 
there were many more questions than 
speeches. 

From the questions and answers the 
Field Managers’ Manual was built up. 
This might be considered a brief and color- 
less volume, but it contains the vital rules, 
and its chief advantage is that the men, 
themselves, will “buy it,” because it has 
been built on their own plans and speci- 
fications. 

Some of the plans employed to keep the 
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manual in use are: A training course based 
on the manual to be used in training sales- 
men to be field managers; managers are 
reminded through letters, bulletins and 
house organs to follow out the plans laid 
down in the manual ; reviewing of the 
manual at conventions ; checking up, by 
means of a standard set of questions, to 
gee if the field managers are doing the job 
gecording to the standard plan. By Percy 
H, Whiting. Printers’ Ink, March 3, 1927, 


p. 10:2. 


Salesmanship 


That Right Mental Attitude 
Everyone knows that the secret of sales 
success lies largely in an intangible and 
elusive something which, for want of a 
better name, we are wont to call “that 
right mental attitude.” 

Some of the necessary ingredients of this 
attitude are: 1. The salesman must be 
very sure that the prospect needs his goods 
and must know why he needs them. 2. The 
salesman must know that his goods will 
serve that particular prospect better than 
any other goods available at that time. He 
must realize at all times the real value of 
the goods he is offering, which is always 
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much greater than the selling price. 3. The 


salesman must feel that professional atti- 
tude of certainty, so that he enters each 
interview with absolute confidence of his 
ability to secure the sale. 


Men who have fulfilled these require- 
ments are known by the writer to average 
as high as 90 to 95 per cent of success. By 
W. L. Barnhart. Printers’ Ink Monthly, 
March, 1927, p. 50:3. 


The Manufacturer’s Specialty Man— 
Help or Hindrance? 


As the distributor carries a very diver- 
sified line it is necessary for his salesmen 
to generalize a good deal, which is one 
reason why manufacturers send out spe- 
cialty men. However, the factory man is 
apt to be too combative and to override all 
the reasons put to him by a prospective 
customer. If the specialist sells himself 
to a distributor’s sales force and gains their 
confidence he can increase the sales of his 
product. For a salesman, other things 
being equal, is only too glad to talk a par- 
ticular line when he knows that he can 
secure real selling help on a particularly 
difficult prospect. By S. L. Beckwith. Jn- 
dustrial Distributor and Salesman, March, 
1927, p. 96:2. 





2. That the owner is: (If the publication is 
owned by an individual his name and_ address, 
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if the publication is owned by a corporation the 
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American Management Association, 20 Vesey 
Street, New York City. 

F. L. Sweetser, President, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

John C. Orcutt, Treasurer, Woolworth Build- 
ing, New York, N. Y. 
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acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
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knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
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Business Management. By Percival clusions expressed by the author, and, in 
White. Henry Holt & Co. New York, the definition and use of terms, he is, for 


1926. 720 pages. $5.00. 

As the author states, “The book is a 
treatment of the entire range of business 
endeavor.” As a handbook of reference 
for a business executive, in calling his at- 
tention to the varied aspects of business 
management which he should keep in mind, 
and, as a source of information concerning 
business principles and methods of proce- 
dure which have been found to possess 
general use and value, this book consti- 
tutes a useful contribution to business liter- 
ature. 

As a textbook for college courses in bus- 
iness administration, it will probably not 
find a wide circulation. No author may 
hope to condense an analysis of all types 
of business problems and outlines for their 
solution into a volume of this length, which 
will serve as an adequate basis for study 
by undergraduate students. Business man- 
agement in all of its ramifications is an 
exceedingly complex problem, and, whereas 
there are certain general considerations 
which may apply to all businesses, no text 
for general inspection purposes can be con- 
sidered complete which does not discuss the 
problems that are peculiar to several of 
the principal lines of business and industry. 
The problems which are given at the end 
of each chapter are, for the most part, 
quite clearly beyond the capacity of a 
student, whose knowledge of business is 
limited to a study of the text, even if this 
has been supplemented by some business 
experience. 

Few exceptions may be taken to the con- 


the most part, consistent and in accord with 
common practice. However, many eo. 
nomists and business men would at least 
qualify the following statements: “Mop. 
opolies do not necessarily make for high 
prices” (p. 49) ; “The best known form of 
motivation is the direct order or command” 
(p. 164); “Finally, labor is coming more 
and more to believe in the standardization 
of wages .” (p. 213). The present 
policy of the American Federation of La- 
bor, with respect to wage systems, is, ap 
parently, not in accord with the last quo- 
tation. 

In the matter of definitions, the word, 
“demand,” is used in two quite different 
senses in the following sentences: “De- 
mand for any particular commodity will in- 
crease as its price is decreased” (p. 40); 
“Increase in demand tends to produce a 
change in supply” (p. 43). 

On account of the space limitations of 
the book, it is very difficult to specify any 
particular phase of management, to which 
proportionately adequate attention has not 
been given. However, in view of the 
rapidly growing use of statistical methods 
of analysis and control as a valuable aid 
in analyzing and determining business poli- 
cies, it would seem that this subject has re- 
ceived rather scant attention. 


Numerous illustrations, which the author 
has included, add much to the discussion 
of the abstract principles, and, indeed, the 
author has succeeded admirably in con- 
densing the material at hand without sacri- 
ficing readability or vitality. 
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The thirty-three chapters of the book 
ed under ten main headings as 
follows: “The Business Structure” ; “The 
Executive” ; “Internal Factors in Manage- 
ment—Personnel” ; “Internal Factors in 
Management—F inance” ; “Internal Factors 
in Management—Accounting” ; “Internal 
Factors in Management—Production” ; In- 
fenal Factors in Management—Market- 
ing” ; “Internal Factors in Management— 
Research”; “External Factors in Manage- 
ment”; “Conclusions.” 
Hupson B. HAstINGcs, 
Department of Industrial Engineering, 
Yale University. 
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Steps in Industry. By Edmond E. Lin- 
coln. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1926. 204 pages. $2.00. 

This volume has been dedicated to “those 
who work in industry and who wish 
through more intelligent cooperation to 
make possible a higher standard of living 
for all of us.” It is an attempt to provide 
a clear explanation of the principles which 
govern our wealth-getting and wealth- 
spending activities in a form understand- 
able to the average man about whom the 
science is solely concerned. The book has 
been written for workers in American in- 
dustry and those young people who are 
preparing themselves for careers of useful- 
ness. A chapter on changes of ownership 
contains the very interesting statement: 
“An employee-stockholder can render his 
best service to his company, and thereby to 
himself, by understanding thoroughly his 
own work in relation to the work of his 
associates, by getting a clear picture of 
what the policies of his company are, and 
also what they should be, and giving that 
constant thought to his work which will 
enable him to develope into a better job. 
Short of this no employee-stockholder 
should be satisfied.” 

A chapter on Why Business Must Earn 
a Profit treats profits as the residual claim 
on production and the reward of superior 
eficiency in management—the result of the 
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vision, courage, organizing ability, energy 
and foresight of business men: 

This is the clearest distinction of profits 
as the reward of management rather than 
as a return to capital which has ever been 
made. 

There is an interesting chapter on Busi- 
ness Ethics and another on Making Busi- 
ness a Profession. 

W. J. Dona.p. 





Experience with Group Insurance. By 
Committee on Industrial Relations of the 
National Metal Trades Association, 
Chicago, 1926. 26 pages. 

This is the most valuable of the experi- 
ences with group insurance which has ap- 
peared in several years. In fact, it is about 
the only worthwhile publication which has 
appeared in the last five years. The report 
covers history of group insurance, what 
group insurance is, the group life policy, 
group disability insurance, occupational ac- 
cident policy and group death and dismem- 
berment policies. The reasons for adopt- 
ing group insurance and statements regard- 
ing its effectiveness are set forth clearly. 
Methods of installing group insurance are 
outlined. There is also a section on the 
future of group insurance. The conclusions 
are as follows: 

1. Group life insurance is undoubtedly 
one form of cooperative effort whereby the 
employer may be of real benefit to the em- 
ployee and his family. 

2. Other group policies, such as group 
disability insurance, offer advantages simi- 
lar to the group life policy, when not al- 
ready anticipated by mutual aid societies. 

3. The contributory type of policy (in- 
troduced generally about 1920), under 
which the employees pay a portion of the 
premium, is more generally satisfactory and 
less likely to be abandoned than is the non- 
contributory type of policy. 

4. While group insurance has some ten- 
dency to bring about more harmonious in- 
dustrial relations, there is no reliable evi- 
dence to show that it has any material ef- 
fect in reducing labor turnover. 
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5. Group insurance, in order to accom- 
plish the benefits in industrial relations of 
which it may be capable, requires a con- 
tinuous campaign of education and publicity 
which must be supported by the enthusiasm 
of the management. 





Employment Psychology. By Harold 
Burtt. Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 1926. 
563 pages. $4.00. 

Professor Burtt’s book will be of in- 
estimable value to those interested in 
employment psychology. The practical 
executive who has enough vital interest in 
the subject to read the book through will 
certainly be convinced of the necessity of 
a painstaking scientific study of each situa- 
tion, if dependable results are to be ob- 
tained. The person engaged in employ- 
ment work will find it a reliable and 
complete guide. The person who would 
like to get an accurate birds-eye view of 
the subject can do so very quickly by 
reading the summaries at the end of the 
chapters. 


The book is complete and practical. It 
is not a theoretical treatise of the subject 
but is based on practical experience. The 
Scovill Company have probably gone fur- 
ther in the scientific study of placement 
tests for factory workers than any other 
industrial’ concern and their experience 
agrees with Dr. Burtt’s. 

It would be impossible to recommend 
this book too highly to any one interested 
in employment psychology. 

Wa ter S. Berry, 
Scovill Manufacturing Co. 





The Immigration Problem. By Jeremiah 
W. Jenks, W. Jett Lauck and Rufus D. 
Smith. Funk & Wagnalls, New York, 
1926. 712 pages. $4.00. 

The sixth edition of this volume thor- 
oughly revised, enlarged and _ brought 
down to date by Rufus D. Smith, of New 
York University. 

The book is based on the report of 
the United States Immigration Commis- 
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sion, appointed in 1907, of which Dr 
Jenks was an active member and Professor 
Lauck a Director of Field Work. The 
results of the census of 1920 have been 
used in revising all of the Statistics 
throughout the volume. Account has been 
taken of the new legislation in the United 
States and abroad. 





The Agricultural Problem in the United 
States. National Industrial Conference 
Board, Inc., New York, 1926. 157 pages, 
$2.00. 

A comprehensive study of the economic 
position of agriculture, factors in the 
agricultural income and factors in agri- 
cultural costs. 





The Historian and Historical Evidence, 
By Allen Johnson. Chas. Scribner's 
Sons, N. Y., 1926. 176 pages. $2.00, 
The historical method has frequently 

bee~ used in the management field and has 

as often as not been viciously used to sup- 
port a case which otherwise could not be 
substantiated. The historical method is one 
of the four important scientific methods— 

1. The historical 

2. The experimental 

3. The survey 

4. The synthetic. 

Investigators of management subjects 
ought to acquire a thorough grasp of the 
historical method and I know of no better 
method than a careful study and restudy 
of this most valuable contribution. 

Primarily, of course, it is written for the 
historian, but any investigator of manage- 
ment problems worthy of the name should 
be able to make the applications of the 
principles set forth in this book to his own 
field of management research. The book 
covers such items as— 

Sources of Information, The Basis of 
Historical Doubt, The Technique of His- 
torical Criticism, The Assessment of Evi- 
dence, The Nature of Historical Proof, 
and The Use of Hypotheses. There is an 
interesting chapter (V) on The Evolution 
of Method. 

Rarely does historical information come 
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to the investigator from the past through 
his own direct personal observation. It 
comes mediated through some other human 
intelligence, subject to all the deflecting in- 
fluences of time, personality, place and cir- 
cumstance. The technique of historical 
criticism and the appraisal of historical evi- 
dence is one of the indispensable tools of 
the investigator in any field, not least the 


management field. 
W. J. Donan. 





Production Economics. By John D. 
Black, Ph. D. Henry Holt & Co., New 
York, 1926. 966 pages. $4.50. 

Prof. Black in his recent book has made 
a useful contribution by a further approach 
to the practical application of economic 
theory,—useful more for the direction his 
text takes than for its actual content. A 
large part of the text—nearly 400 pages in 





all—is indeed of more or less conventional 

type. An obvious effort has been made to 

lay down the outlines of a complete picture 

for the guidance of those just entering 

| upon their study of economics. It is to be 
expected that there must be thin and in- 
ferior sections. 

This is the more regrettable because of 
the extreme excellence of those portions 
that deal with analyses of cost, price, and 
the critical factors in production. In these 
analyses, supported by actual experience 
data such as Prof. Black’s past activities 
as an agricultural economist can supply in 
sufficient quantity to justify generalization, 
we have the very thing needed by both 
business men and economic students. While 
we appreciate the force of Prof. Black’s 
argument for postponement of considera- 
tions of value and price till after a ground 
work of tested experience can be laid down 
as a wholesome check upon undisciplined 
speculation, we regret their omission from 
this text. 

To such thinking business men and in- 
dustrial managers—and the number is daily 
increasing—as have come to feel our tra- 
ditional economics a barren field over- 
grown with fantastic speculation, this book 

brings a cheering breath of fresh vital air. 
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Instead of the venerable and futile elabora- 
tion of “tendencies” and “influences” we 
here have a constructive step toward actual- 
ism by the substitution for tenuous ten- 
dencies of operating sequences and for ob- 
scure and often occult influences,—quanti- 
tative behaviors. 

Parts four and five, dealing with “The 
Operating Unit,” particularly in its last 
section on “Size of the Business Unit,” 
and with The Coordination of Production, 
could by themselves constitute an admirable 
text. They are the sections most useful 
and most appealing to business managers. 
If one were disposed to pick flaws one 
might express regret for the absence of 
actual statistical data upon which to support 
all of the various excellent charts. But 
this we realize—in the present state of 
business records—must still be exceedingly 
difficult to accomplish. As business men 
come more universally to see the merit of 
such application of economic theory as 
Prof. Black has attempted, they will not 
be long in making available to actualistic 
economics the material needed to work out 
true behaviors of economic forces. 

WILLIs WISSLER, 
Assistant Director, Industrial Research, 
The Ohio State University. 





New Tactics in Social Conflict. Edited 
by Harry W. Laidler and Norman 
Thomas. League for Industrial 
Democracy, N. Y., 1926. 230 pages. 
50c. 

Business men would do well to read this 
little volume which contains thoughtful dis- 
cussions of such topics as Employee Owner- 
ership, Labor Banking, Company Unions, 
and Industrial Combinations by such stu- 
dents as George Soule, Stuart Chase, J. S. 
Potofsky, Robert Dunn and others. The 
analysis is temperate and intelligent and 
stresses points of view which are seldom 
discussed in any great detail at meetings 
of employers. Thus while the significance 
of employee stock ownership is admitted, 
a healthy antidote to Professor Carver’s 
somewhat undiscriminating eulogy is given 
by pointing out: (1) that because the 
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workers form a large percentage of the 
stockholders, it does not follow that they 
own a large percentage of the stock; (2) that 
ownership in modern industry does not sig- 
nify control and (3) that it is financially 
unwise for most workers to invest their 
savings in the same enterprise where they 
have already invested their jobs. 

That shop committees provide many 
hundreds of thousands of workers with 
more representation than they had pre- 
viously enjoyed and that they serve in 
many cases to increase production is also 
granted. Their present weaknesses from 
the workers’ point of view are however 
indicated in that: (1) they apply only to 
a given company and not to a trade or in- 
dustry. Consequently they cannot pro- 
tect wage rates from the pressure of com- 
petitive undercutting to the same extent 
that a union, for example, can. (2) They 
do not provide the workers with as skilled 
representatives as the employers. (3) In 
the event of a basic dispute, they do not 
furnish the worker with the economic 
strength which a union affords. (4) They 
do not provide an adequate agency to ef- 
fect political reforms. 

The discussion as to whether labor 
banking will exert a conservative influence 
upon the unions will interest many since 
they will find the fears of many socialists 
on this point clearly stated. 

The final third of the book is largely 
composed of papers on the nature of 


America’s economic relations with the 
countries of the Caribbean and of Central 
America. Excellent reports on Cuba, 


Santa Domingo, and Bolivia are given by 
Leland Jenks, Melvin Knight and Mar- 
garet Marsh who have studied the situation 
on the spot. 

One of the troubles with American life, 
which is characteristic of most classes, is 
that we generally associate only with those 
who think similarly to ourselves and that 
we consequently do not meet those who 
hold differing views from our own. This 
leads both to less tolerance and to a 
greater inability to understand various 
points of view than there should be. The 
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reading of this little book should give ty pork, a8 I 
business men the stimulation which always ful inf 
comes from encountering an intelligent pre. enteen 
sentation of views which initially at fey d analy? 
seem divergent. readin 
Paut H. Dovetas dard | 
Professor of Industrial Relations, iy 
University of Chicago, ot 
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Manual of Accounting and Reporting ¢ 3. Put 
for the Operating Services of the The be 
National Government. By Henry P, 45 to De 
Seidemann. Johns Hopkins Press, Balti- Jone aspif 
more, 1926. 392 pages. $5.00. in an In 
This volume, issued by the Institute for 
Government Research, covers the principles 
of accounting procedure and budget pro- 
cedure of the national government, finan- 
cial statements and reports, the appropria- 
tion ledger and fund controlling accounts, |How E 
the general ledger and proprietary con. | By G 
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Macmillan Company, New York, 1926, m te 
165 pages. $2.25. Incid 
Leadership is a manual of conduct and — 
administration apparently written primarily make | 
for the use, guidance, and inspiration of and st 
the Officers in the United States Public |"! 
Health Service. see 
In this day of mass production and mass octivit 
distribution, leadership is called upon to aie 
coordinate the efforts of people in business Th 
for efficient work. Executives are spend- . 
ing much time in developing leaders in their pages 
organizations; business books have been aes 
written on leadership. ie 
It is conceivably stimulating for business ae 
men to pause for a moment and learn —_ 
what a branch of the medical profession is | At 
doing in formulating principles of leader- of ar 
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;, as Dr. Rucker writes it, has much 
ful information for a business man. 
enteen basics of character are given 
4 analyzed in such a manner that a per- 
n reading this analysis will have a high 
dard of ethical conduct set for him. 
dership is then segregated into three 
jons : 
1, Self Leadership. 
2 Service Leadership. 
3, Public Leadership. 
The book is written in such a manner 
»s to be worthy of use as a guide to any- 
me aspiring to edit a manual of procedure 
in an Industrial Organization. 
E. E. BriInKMAN, 
Industrial Engineer, 
Holeproof Hosiery Co. 





How Banks Increase Their Business. 
By G. Prather Knapp. Rand McNally 
& Co, New York, 1926. 318 pages. 
$5.00. 

The author has apparently summarized 
in this book many of his observations and 
experiences over a long period of years. 
In addition to analyzing the general and 
rather common methods employed by banks 
in their business getting efforts, he pre- 
sents many unusual and novel plans. 


Incidents encountered in new business 
activities are presented in a manner to 
make rather interesting reading. Methods 
and stunts which have been successful as 
well as those which have failed are dwelt 
upon and the probable reasons for success 
or failure are cited. Descriptions of tried 
activities and campaigns are given and the 
results are shown in statistical form. 


The book contains nearly one hundred 
pages of illustrations, among which are 
attractive or specially appealing advertis- 
ing copy, window and lobby displays, bank 
layouts, scenes showing new business 
activities, etc. 

At the outset the essential qualifications 
of an ideal new business manager and the 
functions of a new business department 
are shown. A survey of the bank’s cus- 
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tomers, its activities, good will, and its 
field for operation is suggested. 


Enlisting the aid of stockholders and 
winning their efforts for securing business 
is a means that is not fully employed by 
many banks. The author has plans for 
gaining the co-operation of stockholders 
as well as officers and employees, and 
keeping them enthused to sell the bank to 
everybody else. 


The publicity value of educational ac- 
tivities and displays is shown to be of 
benefit to the rural as well as the metro- 
politan banker. Services that gain recog- 
nition under this heading are farmers’ 
helps’ home economics, budgets, house 
organs, etc. 

Woman is taking a more prominent role 
in bank operation and administration than 
ever before, and the woman’s department 
and woman’s place in bank development 
are interesting and timely topics. 


Development of savings accounts and a 
description of various proved methods of 
securing new accounts through solicitation 
and advertising, the manner of obtaining 
leads, and the cost of such operations are 
given. There are suggestions for pay day 
accounts, factory and industrial account 


plans, insurance savings, children and 
school accounts, Christmas and _ other 
clubs, etc. 


Solicitation of accounts for the Com- 
mercial and Trust Departments offers 
vastly different problems than solicitation 
of savings accounts. Obtaining customers 
for the Trust Department is perhaps the 
most difficult of all bank new business 
effort and requires technical knowledge on 
the part of the solicitor. Where to obtain 
leads for Commercial and Trust Depart- 
ment prospects is a constant problem of 
the new business manager. 


As in many other businesses, the bank’s 
advertising expense is constantly under 
scrutiny. How much should be spent and 
which advertising mediums selected? The 
author gives specimens of typical adver- 
tising budgets for banks of various sizes, 
from which valuable comparisons may be 
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Pros and cons of various types 


drawn. 
of advertising and the author’s conception 
of essentials of good bank advertising 
copy include nearly all forms of adver- 


tising, such as newspapers, mail cam- 
paigns, billboards, street car ads, window 
displays, etc. 

In presenting many modern thoughts for 
the basis and upbuilding of new business 
getting effort, Mr. Knapp has written a 
book which will prove helpful and valu- 
able to the new business manager of any 
banking institution. 

R. C. Huetsman, Manager, 
Planning Department, 
State Bank of Chicago. 


Employee Stock Ownership in the 
United States. By Robert F. Foerster 
and Else H. Dietel. Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, Princeton, N. J., 1926. 174 
pages. $2.00. 

The second printing within twelve 
months of “Employee Stock Ownership in 
the United States” testifies not only as 
to the prevailing active interest in the 
subject, but also to the endorsement which 
the industrial public has given this book. 

Employee stock ownership, a distinctly 
American institution, is significant in its 
relation to the spread of ownership in this 
country. In many respects it is paralleled 
in certain industries by the movement to- 
ward customer ownership. 

The preface so clearly and correctly 
describes the contents of the book that it 
is here quoted in full. 

“The present study is neither a history 
nor a handbook. It is an inquiry into the 
specific nature of the plans under which 
employees acquire stock and a discussion of 


general questions raised by the provisions 
of such plans. 


“Tt does not attempt to assess praise or 
blame concerning individual plans or their 
terms. It does not attempt to indicate 
statistically the frequency of the resort to 
the various characteristic provisions of 
plans because it does not believe that, in a 
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movement so subject to imitation, statis; 
frequency is necessarily a measure cith 
of the excellence of a provision or of th 
actual esteem in which it is held. To 4 
plans of the several companies that haw 
thus far made the largest aggregate sd 
of stock to employees it gives less attentia 
than many persons would believe to be dy 
because it holds that at the present sta 
more can be learned by an examination af 
many plans and of their diversity thay 
any review of a small group of plans, 

“Nowhere in this study will an emp| 
interested in selling stock to his workme 
find a description of a model or ideal plan, 
nor even a succinct statement of the prip. 
ciples to be observed in constructing such 
a plan. For these things the time does ng 
seem to be ripe. By reading the analysis 
(Chapter II) in conjunction with the di. 
cussion of policy (Chapter III) he 
however, be assisted, it is hoped, to fram 
such a plan as may be suited to the circu. 
stances of his company.” 


The results of employee stock purchay 
plans have not been studied to any consid. 
erable extent, nor is there much definite in. 
formation as to the degree of employe 
participation. Stock plans are of signif. 


















cance only as they actually involve em. 
ployees; they cannot affect those who do 
not participate. 


Notwithstanding the absence in this book, 
or elsewhere, of adequate data as to the 
extent of participation in this movement, i 
is generally conceded that the trend is to 
ward an extension of the practice. 

The treatment of the questions of policy 
involved in stock purchase plans is inclu- 
sive and able. It is frankly theory and a 
such is not made to serve as the basis for 
definite conclusions. The favorable and 
negative judgments of the writers are u- 
derstood to be individual attitudes offered 
as a stimulus to thought rather than a 
ultimate findings. This approach charat- 





terizes the whole book and is one of its best 
features. The style throughout is readable 
and refreshingly free from stereotypes both 
of thought and phrase. There is none of 
the musty odor of the academic thesis and 
at the same time there is nothing of the elt 
mentary in the method of presentation. 


G. A. Bowers, 
Industrial Relations Counselors, In. 
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